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H IDtett to Bacb’s Birthplace. 

BY ARTHUR O’LEARY. 

The little town of Eisenach in the Duchy of Weimar-Eisenach 
nestling among the romantic, firclad hills of the Thtiringer forest, 
will always be a centre of interest to anyone possessing artistic 
tastes and intelligence. 

It has attractions for the Historian, the Poet, and certainly for 
the Musician, for no admirer of John Sebastian Bach can feel 
unmoved on finding himself in the town where that great genius 
first saw the light. 

On leaving the railway station one enters the town by the pic¬ 
turesque old gateway (which we hope may still have escaped the 
ravages of modern “improvement”), and coming to the market 
place find a memorial of the great composer which presents a 
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noticeable feature. The market itself affords an interesting picture 
on a fine Summer’s day, for with the peasant women at their stalls 
under awnings chatting and knitting and the old fortress of the 
Wartburg towering above, one can almost imagine it to be the 
opening scene at a theatre. 

The chief desire of a musician is of course to get to the Bach 
family house. This is a fairly large dwelling, built in the usual 
German village style—a wooden framework filled in with mortar 
—and stands on a slight elevation. It is in excellent preservation 
and one of the first impressions one derives from its aspect is, 
that though we have read so much of the hardships of musical men 
in former days, yet Bach’s father must have been fairly well off 
nevertheless. The house was probably one of the best in the town 
at that period. 

It is some years now that I was there and had a chat with the 
owner. He pointed out the room on the first floor , where the 
elder Bach held his rehearsals, for the latter was not only Parish 
Organist but also general Town Musician. This gentleman also 
volunteered the information that his wife was a descendant of the 
Bach family. 

The elder Bach died whilst his famous offspring was still young 
and the latter came under the care of an elder brother. As far 
as one can learn, the poor boy had a bad time of it with his 
relative, who seems to have had no sympathy with his young 
charge and discouraged his love of music. The latter it is said 
(lacking other opportunities) used to copy favourite music by the 
light of the moon, thus laying the foundation of the blindness 
which overtook him in his later years. 

But Eisenach affords other points of interest besides those 
connected with Bach. The author of the most popular chorale 
in Germany “ Ein’ feste Burg ” was detained at the Wartburg by 
his protector the Elector of Saxony for two years. It is not 
improbable that the fortress itself suggested the first line of the 
hymn, nor is it at all unlikely that Luther composed it within its 
walls. 

The old fortress also contains the famous hall where the “ Wart- 
burg Krieg” or contest of the Minnesinger took place centuries ago. 
Tannhauser naturally occurs to one’s mind in this connection. 
The Venusberg in the depths of which according to legendary 
lore the Goddess of Love and Beauty held her court, and in 
whose meshes Tannhauser got entangled, lies in the immediate 
vicinity, 

Wagner, in early days, happened to become possessed of an 
old volume of Thuringer legends, amongst them Tannhauser and 
Lohengrin. It is not surprising that he found these themes 
fascinating, particularly as the romantic associations of the district 
Were doubtless familiar to him, 


The hall wherein the world-famed poetic contest took place, 
has been magnificently restored, but otherwise the old Schloss, 
though possessing a telegraph office, retains (or retained up to a 
few years ago) its old-world aspect. Its guns, once available for 
warfare, no longer rouse the echoes of the neighbouring heights. 

The Wartburg is occupied as a Summer residence by the Duke 
of Weimar and the present Emperor of Germany was entertained 
by him there; but simplicity is the reigning characteristic of the 
whole building with the exception of the great hall already referred 
to with all its wealth of modern German Art. 

Nine or ten miles to the south-east of Eisenach stands the 
favourite hunting seat of the Dukes of Gotha, Rheinhardsbrunn, 
formerly a prominent abbey. Our Queen Victoria spent several 
weeks there in 1862; here she was joined by the Crown Princess 
of Prussia, the late Empress Frederick. A few minutes’ walk from 
the boundaries of the Castle brings us to what was formerly a 
typical pastoral village called Friederichroda, where in days gone 
by Moscheles, Hauptmann, David and others of the Leipzig Pro¬ 
fessors used to wander in the depths of the forest which covers 
this delightful region. 


Hit anb tbe artist. 

Being Extracts from an Address delivered at the Royal Academy 
of Music on 24th September, 1881, 

BY SIR GEORGE MACFARREN. 

It is of great importance to us to consider the peculiar aspect of 
music at the present time. It is very necessary for us to regard with 
sincere reverence the great things which have been done in former 
ages, and to be cautious in accepting innovations upon these, it mat¬ 
ters not from whom, whatever their artistical pretensions. It is not 
that in Art any arbitrary person may enunciate a dogma which artists 
in future are to follow. Art is free ; the Musical Art is boundlessly 
free ; but. all freedom is the widest, is the broadest, is the most com¬ 
plete, which is under the discipline of mature judgment—springs, not 
from the reckless impulse of accident, but is guided by a true principle. 

The rules of music are as much rooted in the foundations of nature 
as those of any subject which has engaged the attention of philoso¬ 
phers. Perspective, which is the guide of the painter, is not more 
truthful than the principles which direct the framing of a musical 
design, and it is the particular duty of every student and every teacher 
of students to uphold the idea of order, of harmony among the parts, 
and of principle in the construction of a musical work. 

The true portal to present Art is a knowledge of the masterpieces 
of former times. We live in this age ; we sympathize with this age ; 
and there must be peculiar circumstances in the present time which 
influence its productions. I would by no means urge a wilful disregard 
gf the work which is going on round us ; but for more immediate and 







Continual study it is necessary that we become familiar with the works 
of an earlier period before we give large attention to those of our own 
day, which have not yet passed that remarkable ordeal, the ordeal of 
time, which is the test of the real amount of excellence which an art 
production possesses. 

In ancient times criminals were tried by ordeal, and if the murdered 
victim displayed some sign, began to bleed afresh when the accused 
was brought before him, that was accepted as evidence of the guilt of 
the unfortunate prisoner. If a work of art bleed anew, expressive of 
continued vitality, shew there is not stagnation where formerly there 
was the running current of life, then it is true that the work is apt for 
our study, for our emulation, and for our enjoyment ; but when the 
fashion of the moment has gone by, a work moulded alone of its 
evanescent elements will die, and fail to give evidence of life when the 
student approaches it. 

(To be continued ,.) 


©rcbestral Jnstrumenta. 

A series of Lectures under the above title was delivered by Mr. 
Frederick Corder during Lent Term at the Royal Academy of Music, 
on Wednesdays, 5th, 12th, 19th and 26th February, and 5th, 12th and 
19th March. The following is a brief abstract of them. 

Lecture I.— The Flute Family. 

Acoustical considerations as affecting pitch, intensity, and quality 
were touched upon. Flutes a bee, known as recorders, were popular 
in England during the middle ages, and were played in sets like the 
viols. The instrument was in use up to the time of Bach and Handel. 
As to the normal type, the position of the stopper, the shape of the 
mouth hole, the size and number of the finger holes, finally, the present 
form of the tube—neither cone nor cylinder but a combination of both 
—all these things had been thought out by flautists for about 400 years. 
The mechanism had been graduallv improved, until that now generally 
used, named after its supposed inventor, Boehm (cir. 1800), had been 
arrived at ; there seemed reason to believe that this was a case, as 
usual, of tulit alter honores , for an English watchmaker named Gordon 
really anticipated Boehm in every point, but failed to get his inven¬ 
tions taken up. The character of the flute’s tone could best be de¬ 
scribed as round and sweet, in contrast to the instruments sounded by 
a reed. It had a compass of nearly three octaves. Owing to the 
Boehm system of fingering, the flute now stood in the key of C. 
Reference was made to various forms of flutes—-new and old—such as 
the bass flutes; the flauto de voce in A flat; the fife with little mechan¬ 
ism in many keys ; the flute d’amour in A, met with in Bach ; military 
flutes in E flat and F ; also a recent one in G ; piccolos in D, E flat, 
and F. Most of the foregoing instruments were on view. 

The illustrations to the lecture included a Romance (from a Suite 
for flute and pianoforte) by Widor, performed by Mr. J. C. Steiner and 
the lecturer; the passage at the end of the Scherzo in Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music; an Air by Mozart, for bass 
jfjqte, played by Mr. H. A. Chapman ; and a short Movement, written 
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for the occasion by Mr. Corder, for piccolo, concert flute, tenor flute 
(in B flat), and bass flute. 

Lecture II.— The Oboe. 

The nature of double reeds was first explained followed by the His¬ 
tory of early types.—The oboe assumed its present shape early in the 
17th century, but all the real improvements were made during the 
19th, and mostly by French makers. If the Germans and English 
perfected the flute, the French certainly deserved all the credit for 
their development of most other wind instruments. The present elab¬ 
orate mechanism was the work of two distinguished French makers 
—Barret and Triebert. The tone of the oboe was unmistakeable ; 
in the old instruments, harsh and tearing, it was now, with the tiny 
reed in use, thin and keen, yet sweet, except in the lowest notes, which 
were coarse, and the extreme top notes which were unpleasantly shrill. 
The practical compass of the instrument was about 2^ octaves. The 
use of the instrument by Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, Men¬ 
delssohn, and Schumann was commented upon. Among much piano 
music were to be found melodies or even whole pieces which would 
make good oboe solos. (Here Mr. Malsch played a Prelude in E minor 
by Chopin, and a short piece by Fibich). The oboe had considerable 
powers of execution, but it was essentially a melodic instrument, unsuited 
to harmony, which was better rendered by clarinets; Reference was 
then made to the Musette in E flat, the Oboe d’Amour, and the Cor 
Anglais. The latter had been permanently restored to the orchestra 
by Wagner. It had a beautiful tone with the exception of the top 
octave which was very bad. 

A portion of Beethoven’s Trio for two oboes and cor anglais was 
then performed by Mr. Henry Stanislaus, Miss Frances Smith, and 
Miss Leila Bull. As before, most of the instruments mentioned were 
on view, various comparisons being made by the lecturer. 

Lecture III.— The Clarinet and the Saxophone. 

The two essentials of the clarinet were the cylindrical bore and the 
single reed. Consequently the harmonics were the odd numbers of 
the series, and the instrument had to be made with a longer series 
and finger holes than the flute or oboe. Its compass was about three 
octaves. Clarinets had been made of various sizes, many of which 
were still in use. The clarinet in B flat possessed the best and most 
characteristic tone. Going upwards, we found that one, a semitone 
higher (B natural) must have existed, but was unknown ; next came 
one in C, the harder tone of which had led to its almost complete dis¬ 
use ; then one in D, a tone higher ; one in E flat; one in F ; one in 
G ; and the tiny specimen in A flat. Going downwards, we found, 
first, the beautiful toned clarinet in A. Since performers were now 
skilful enough to play in extreme keys, the one in B flat was sufficient 
for practical purposes. Next we found a clarinet d’amour in G ; this 
was obsolete, but it had a globular bell, like the oboe d’amour, with 
the object of giving a hollow tone (which, of course, it only did to the 
bottom note or two). There existed also one of ordinary shape, called 
Alto clarinet. Next came a curiosity—one in F, invented in 1777 by a 
German named Horn. From being called, in. compliment to its in¬ 
ventor, the Rom Basset , it quickly became known at the Basset horn , 
and so remained. It was now superseded by a modern tenor, clarinet 
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of the normal type and compass. Another tenor clarinet in E flat was 
more usual in English military bands. Next we came down to the bass 
clarinets which existed in C, B flat, or A ; but that in C was seldom 
forthcoming. Still deeper clarinets had been made. Scales were then 
played on many of the foregoing different specimens, showing that 
the two registers differed very considerably, being rich below and 
brilliant above. The instrument had a much larger literature than 
any other wind instrument, and Weber and Spohr in particular had 
written well for it. 

Saxophones. 

The application of the single reed to a tube of a conical bore was 
usually attributed to Adolphe Sax, who was certainly the first one to 
produce a reliable clarinet, so constructed as to overblow at the octave 
instead of the 12th. To this he gave the name of Saxophone. There 
were 12 species, six for concert orchestra (little used), and six (a tone 
lower) for military band. Like most other military instruments, these 
stood in the keys of E flat and B flat, thus : Sopranino in E flat, sop¬ 
rano in B flat, alto in Eflat, tenor in B flat, baritone in E.flat, and bass 
in B flat. The compass of all was the same—2^ octaves—the finger¬ 
ing being identical. The saxophone was of pronounced conical bore, 
and of large diameter compared with its length. To these facts, and 
its large coarse reed its curious hybrid tone was owing. A clarinet 
player could easily learn the saxophone—a bassoon player more easily 
still—because of the fingering. 

A piece by Fibich (arranged for the B flat saxophone), performed 
by Mr. Yorke Bowen, brought the lecture to a close. 

Lecture IV.— The Bassoon. 

The history of the instrument was detailed—it was finally perfected 
by Savary of Paris, but it still remained irregular and unsystematic in 
its mechanism. Its compass went down to the B flat below the bass 
staff, and it was not safe to write for it higher than the B flat on the 
treble staff. 

Mr. F. James then played a scale throughout the compass of the 
instrument, reaching G, a sixth higher than the above limit. 

Attention was drawn to the somewhat coarse tone of the first octave 
the improved tone of the second, and the fine pathetic tone of the third. 

The tenor bassoon, or teneroon in F, was a very interesting instru¬ 
ment. It had fallen out of use in our day, but it was important to 
remember that this, and not the cor anglais, was the oboe di caccia, 
written for so frequently by Bach. The teneroon, or fagottino, was 
precisely similar to his big brother, but three-quarters of the size, and 
sounding a fourth higher. Some had been made a fifth higher, but 
they were not in use now. Bassoons lower in pitch, called contra- 
bassoons, double bassoons, or, more usually, contra-fagotti , had been 
made in response to a demand by composers for a 16-ft. reed tone. 
The early models were very hoarse in tone, and demanded much 
breath. The late Dr. Stone, an ardent amateur of the bassoon, re¬ 
organised the instrument, folding it four times on itself, for compact¬ 
ness, and giving it a regular conical bore. The bassoon was as un¬ 
fortunate in its literature as the oboe. Mozart, and one or two modern 
composers, had written concertos for it, but the fact was the bassoon 
was not a good concert instrument. 
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Mr. James then played an arrangement of Chopin’s well-known 
Study in C sharp minor, No. 19 ; two Norwegian Volkslieder (Grieg), 
arranged for the contra fagotto; and a Minuet (by the same composer), 
set for three bassoons and cor anglais, followed. The illustrations also 
included the Cattle Call (Ranz des Vaches), from Rossini’s “ William 
Tell’’ Overture, first played (as is usual) by the cor anglais, and after¬ 
wards by the teneroon, for which it was originally written. 

The lecturer then went on to consider the sarrusophone—a kind of 
metal bassoon of large calibre, invented in 1863 by a French band¬ 
master named Sarrus, for use in military bands. The result was rather 
like that obtained by playing a tuba with a bassoon reed. These in¬ 
struments, with a very straightforward fingering, like that of the sax¬ 
ophone, were made in six sizes. They corresponded exactly to the 
six sizes of the saxophone and saxhorn. 

Mr. Corder then gave a few valuable hints as to scoring for wood 
wind. In conclusion, he said that students should endeavour to become 
practically acquainted with one of the instruments of this class, for this 
would be of the greatest possible value to them in learning to write 
effectively for this section of the orchestra. 

Lecture V.—The Horn. 

This was in its origin probably the earliest of all wind instruments. 
A description of its shape, tone, and natural scale was given. The 
horn was first introduced into the orchestra about 1757, it was said, by 
Gossec. For more than half a century composers not only put up 
with its imperfections, but took a pride in so writing for the orchestra 
that these should be no drawback. Beethoven, who was extremely 
fond of the horn, seldom wrote a work without some characteristic 
theme specially adapted to it. 

The celebrated and difficult passage from the Scherzo-Trio of the 
“ Eroica” Symphony was then played, followed by an extract from the 
same work, where the composer used three horns in a diminished 
seventh chord, but was unable to use them in the resolution which 
followed, because that chord contained no notes which they could play. 

As music grew more chromatic, things had to be changed. Some 
of the smaller gaps in the harmonic scale had indeed been filled up 
by the discovery that the pitch of the instrument was affected by the 
insertion of a foreign body into the bell. This, however, was at the 
expense of the tone. The notes half stopped were muffled in quality ; 
those in which the tube was almost entirely stopped were toneless 
and grotesque. 

Illustrations were given of the curious anomaly that the insertion of 
a stopper in the bell could either raise or lower the pitch or leave it 
unchanged, thus accounting for .the conflicting statements on the sub¬ 
ject contained in text books. 

A more practical remedy had been sought by lengthening or short¬ 
ening the tube of a horn, so as to pitch its assortment of notes lower 
or higher. Horns were, therefore, made so that one twist of the tube 
could be unshipped and replaced by a longer or shorter one. These 
pieces of tube were called “ crooks,” and this device was still in use to 
a limited extent. 

Examples followed from Weber’s “ Der Freischutz.” 

Mr. Corder went on to speak of the invention of valves. The valve 
horn had very considerable powers of execution, but some little 
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Common sense was required to turn t^iem to advantage. Skips should 
be avoided as quite unsuitable. 

Reference was then made to the literature of the horn ; Mr. Borsdorf 
playing two movements from Mozart’s Concerto in E flat. The other 
illustrations included extracts from Wagner’s “ Das Rheingold ” and 
Grieg’s “ Bergliot ” music; also a movement for four horns, by E. 
Yorke-Bowen (student), written for the occasion. 

Lecture VI.— The Brass and Percussion. 

The trumpet might be regarded in some measure as the treble of 
the horn although the tone was so different. Owing to the limited 
supply of notes on the natural trumpet it had been a constant struggle 
to make it fit into the composer’s score, and many objectionable 
features had resulted therefrom. A device was invented in England 
for enlarging its capabilities. This was a sliding joint of tube, which 
lengthened the instrument, and thus lowered its pitch a semitone or a 
tone. This filled some of the smaller gaps, but was now going out of 
use, being superseded by the more satisfactory and scientific valve 
mechanism. The modern trumpet, then, like the modern horn, was 
best written for as standing in the key of F, the horn being a fifth 
below pitch, and the trumpet a fourth above. A good player could 
play a chromatic scale in tune from about F on the 4th line of the bass 
staff to the B flat above the treble staff. The big brother of the 
trumpet was the trombone. It had always been the custom to use 
three of these instruments in the orchestra, and those three of different 
sizes. One in E flat (alto), one in B flat (tenor), and one in G (bass). 
This third one should be in F, but players found the extra length of 
tube and extra breath so fatiguing, that they had quietly abolished it. 
Indeed, they would not play the G instrument, unless one made them; 
they preferred the B flat. The valve mechanism had been adapted 
to the trombone. The lecturer gave the history of the serpent, which 
was now an obsolete instrument. Bugles were trumpets of large calibre 
and very conical bore, utilising only the lower portion of the harmonic 
scale. They were now furnished with keys, and the bass instrument 
of the same class was called the ophicleide. Adolf Sax reorganised 
the bugles, made six sizes, called them saxhorns, made them on sound 
scientific principles, and produced a "new type of instrument with a 
round, if somewhat hard tone. These saxhorns had an offshoot worth 
mentioning. Some of the bass members, the euphonium and contra¬ 
bass tuba, were made of such ample bore, that they were able to get 
their fundamental note, and consequently possessed an extra large 
compass as well as an extra large tone. 

: The illustrations, contributed by Messrs. Solomon & Colton, included 
examples for the slide trumpet and cornet-a-pistons (played by the 
former), also arrangements of some melodies by Bizet as duets for (1) 
flugel horn and saxhorn, (2) euphonium and cornet-a-pistons. 

Percussion. 

A description of the above followed. The kettle-drums—made of 
copper, with parchment head—were tuned to a definite note. They 
were, nominally, of two sizes, each having a range of five tones. They 
were essentially rhythmical, not melodic, instruments. The bass 
drum, simply used to mark time, required very careful playing. 
Cymbals were generally used in combination with this instrument. 
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The side-drum (with the snares drawn across the under side—pro¬ 
ducing that curious rattling) was another useful member of this class. 
The triangle, a thin bar of hard steel, should give no definite note, for 
it was very piercing, and would, in fact, penetrate through any 
orchestra, however large. Mention should be made of the tambourin, 
which could be used in three ways : firstly, struck ; secondly, shaken ; 
and thirdly, struck and shaken together. The carillon (Glockenspiel) 
and the celesta were fairly frequently met with, nor should the xylo¬ 
phone be forgotten. Lastly, in this category, should be named the 
metal tube used, in the orchestra, to represent a bell—the substitute, 
however, being even more out of tune than the bell itself. Only a brief 
survey of these percussion instruments was necessary, for they only 
occupied a very limited place in the musician’s score. 

An interesting array of instruments, including most of those referred 
to, was exhibited, and many of them played upon. 

Lecture VII.—Stringed Instruments. 

These were of two classes; those in which the sound was produced 
by plucking or striking the string, as the harp, or the pianaforte ; and 
those in which the sound was attained by the action of a bow, as 
in the viol or violin tribe. Of the former class the harp was the most 
important, forming as it did a constant feature in modern scores. It 
had about 46 catgut strings, tuned in the diatonic major scale of C flat 
(6J octaves); the tone of the two lowest octaves was rich, but of very 
little power ; that of the next two, more penetrating, and that of the 
upper i|r very hard and dry. The reason for the harp being tuned in 
C flat was that, by an ingenious mechanism, actuated by a series of 
seven pedals, the whole of the C flats, D flats, E flats, etc., could be 
raised a semitone or a tone. The pedals were, therefore, depressed 
half way, and the instrument stood in the key of C. Any or all of 
them could then be either fully depressed or released with the effect 
of sharpening or flattening any note required. Any diatonic scale 
could be played with equal facility if the pedals were set to the 
required key, but close modulations and chromatic passing notes 
were very troublesome, and a chromatic scale a sheer impossibility. 
The claviharp should be mentioned as a very useful and satisfactory 
substitute for the harp itself; it possessed a keyboard, and could be 
played by a pianist. The violin resembled the human voice in one 
particular, that (unlike almost all other instruments) it could be used 
in numbers, and that the greater the number, the more beautiful the 
tone was —provided that all the players were good—for Sir Michael 
Costa used to say, if he had six good fiddles and one bad one, then 
he had got seven bad fiddles. The size of the viola was theoretically 
wrong : it should be one-and-a-half times the size of the violin, but 
was really only one-tenth larger : it possessed thicker strings, and 
therefore a duller tone. There was an intrument called Viola alta, 
made in 1880, of correct proportions. The violoncello was nominally 
the bass of the stringed orchestra, but really bass and tenor in one. 
Its strings were like those of the viola, an octave lower, but its ample 
proportions gave it a compass of about four octaves. Its tenor 
register was so exceedingly beautiful that when suave melody was 
desired it usurped what ought, in theory, to be the viola’s functions, 
while its lowest octave was of great. power. The double-bass was a 
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very important instrument in the orchestra, and one which few com¬ 
posers troubled themselves to learn anything about. It was the last 
survival of the viol race. The old three-stringed bass, which had the 
most powerful tone was dying out, and the four-stringed bass generally 
went down to the E, a sixth below the lowest note of the ’cello. Now 
that it was the custom to write the ’cello and the bass each on a 
separate stave in the score, young writers were apt to make the bass 
too frequently play by itself; but its low notes, without some other 
instrument (’cello or bassoon), doubling them in the octave above, were 
disagreeably woolly and gruff, like the 16-foot'pedal stop of an organ. 

The orchestra had now grown to be a magic, emotional machine— 
invented by Liszt, Wagner and Berlioz—developed by Tschaikowsky. 
What its future would be, who could tell? No doubt additional 
instruments would be brought into use, such as saxophones ; these 
would improve the balance—at present the weak point. One of the 
latest inventions, which would possibly become in time an important 
member of the orchestra, was the Stroh violin. This had, in place of 
the body, a small circular resonance box of aluminium, from which 
the sound was transmitted into a gramophone tube of the same sub¬ 
stance, thus being amplified to a considerable extent. The inventor 
claimed that it was a new instrument. It was not merely a scientific 
experiment, for the tone was certainly distinctive, and in places some¬ 
what trumpet-like in quality. The lecturer hoped, on some future 
occasion, to get together .a number of these instruments—violas and 
violoncellos were made on the same principle—his hearers would then 
be able to judge of the effect of them in combination. 

An effective illustration of its power was given by Mr. Josef Blaha, 
who played Tartini’s Third Sonata. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, many present inspected the new 
instrument, Mr. Stroh himself answering questions relating to it, and 
making all necessary explanations. 


Club 3>otn0s. 

The Social evening announced for 25th January was held instead 
On 8th February, it being found that the arrangements of the Academy 
did not leave the Concert Room at our disposal. The attendance was 
rather better than last year, although a still further improvement is 
to be wished. 

The Ladies’ Night was another postponed event ; the earlier date 
fixed clashing with the Philharmonic Concert it was altered to 6th 
March. A good number were present ; the President, Mr. William 
Shakespeare and Mrs. Shakespeare receiving the guests on their 
arrival. Mr. Tom Clare gave some sketches at the piano, which 
proved very entertaining ; Mr. John Warren performed some sleight- 
of-hand tricks, and by special request repeated with Mrs. Warren the 
exhibition of thought transmission which created so much interest at 
the meeting on 5th December. 

The Committee of the R.A.M. Club, acting under Rule XIII., have 
elected. Mr. Carlo Albanesi as a Vice-President. 
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fIDems. about HDembers. 

The Lincoln and Peterborough Triennial Festival of 1902 will take 
place at Lincoln on 4th and 5th June, under the direction of Dr. 
George J. Bennett. The programmes will include Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s overture to his new opera, “ The Cricket on the Hearth,” 
and an orchestral work by Mr. Edward German, both works being 
conducted by their respective composers. 

Schumann’s Requiem was performed at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel on 
19th January, under the direction of Dr. Steggall. 

Mr. Allen Gill has been elected a member of the Court of Assistants 
of the Royal Society of Musicians. 

Mr. W. W. Starmer was appointed by the Chapter of Exeter adviser 
to the jury selected to decide upon the recasting and alterations to be 
made to the famous peal of 10 in the Cathedral tower. It was decided 
to adopt his recommendations. 

. Sir xA C. Mackenzie’s “Coriolanus” music (concert version), was 
given by the Westminster Orchestral Society, on 26th February, Mr. 
Stewart Macpherson being the conductor. 

Mr. Charles Copland gave a Vocal Recital on 14th February, in 
the Bechstein Hall. 

The dedication of wSir Alexander Mackenzie’s “Coronation” March 
to His Majesty the King has been graciously accepted. The com¬ 
position is to be issued in various arrangements. The work was 
performed at the Crystal Palace on Easter Monday, 31st March, by 
an orchestra of 500 performers. Sir Alexander has also written a 
“ Coronation Ode.” 

Mr. Manuel Garcia’s 97th birthday was on 17th March. We beg 
to tender all good wishes from his brother members of the Club. 

Dr. Cowen’s overture “ The Butterfly’s Ball ” was performed at 
Glasgow on 14th January. 

Mr. Ernest Fowles has published at Messrs. Augener’s “Studies in 
Part-Playing.” 

“The Dream of Jubal” (Mackenzie) was rendered by the Finsbury 
Choral Association on 13th February, under the baton of Mr. Allen 
Gill. 

British music is to receive special prominence at the Norwich Fest¬ 
ival in October, those of our members who will be represented being 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie (Orchestral Suite “ London, Day by Day,”) 
Dr. Cowen (Cantata “ Snow White,”) and Mr. Edward German 
(Rhapsody on March Themes). Mr. Alberto Randegger is the 
conductor. 

Mr. Edward G. Croager is conductor of the West Hampstead Choral 
and Orchestral Society. At its 14th Concert on nth February he not 
only conducted, but also appeared as solo pianist, one of the items 
being his own “ Mazurka.” 

Miss Mary Lock has been giving a series of Chamber Concerts at 
Clifton, Bristol, the programmes being of high class character. 
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The Orchestral Services on the first Sunday in each month at 
Brixton Church have been carried on successfully. Mr. Douglas 
Redman is the conductor, and Mr. Welton Hickin the organist on 
these occasions. 

Professor Prout is about to undertake a new edition of “The 
Messiah” for Messrs. Novello & Co., including the orchestral as well 
as the vocal scores. Historical notes will be contributed by Mr. F. G. 
Edwards. 

Mr. Edward German’s opera “ Merrie England ” has been success¬ 
fully produced at the Savoy Theatre. 

On 19th March a Concert specially devoted to the works of Dr. 
F. H. Cowen was given at Newcastle. 

Mr. J. Percy Baker lectured on “ Bach and Handel ” on 18th March 
at the Forest Hill and Sydenham Academy of Music (Principal, Miss 
Helena Watkis). 

Dr. Cummings’ book on the “National Anthem” has now been 
issued by Messrs. Novello & Co. It may also be recorded that Dr. 
Cummings has been giving a series of three lectures on “ British 
National Song” at the Royal Institution, the first of which was de¬ 
voted to “ God save the King.” 

A Dramatic Prelude, “ Oreithyia,” by Mr. Reginald Steggall, was 
performed at Bournemouth on 20th March. 

Mr. F. G. H. Moore gave his second pianoforte recital at Ealing on 
6th March. 

Mr. W. W. Starmer gave a lecture at Tunbridge Wells on 2nd 
March on “ Handel—The Musician and the Man,” with illustrations 
V on the harpsichord (Jacob Kirkman, 1793). Especial attention was 

paid to “ The Messiah” and to the composer’s numerous borrowings. 
On the 16th March Mr. Starmer conducted a performance of “The 
Messiah.” 

Mr. H. L. Balfour has been appointed Organist and Choirmaster at 
Holy Trinity, Sloane Street, SfW 

Felicitations to Miss Isabel Jay, whose marriage with Mr. H. S. 
Cavendish took place on 16th April. 

Dr. McNaught addressed several meetings of school teachers on 
school singing topics during February. On the 9th he was at New¬ 
castle to meet the representatives of the Friends’ School; on the 17th 
at University College, Nottingham ; and on the 18th at the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street. On the 23rd he lectured to the London 
Sunday School Choir Guild, on Choir training, at the Lecture Hall, 
Old Bailey. 

Organ Recitals have been given by Mr.W. W. Starmer at St. Mark’s, 
Tunbridge Wells, on 28th December ; by Mr. H. W. Richards at 
ChristChurch, Lancaster Gate,, on 8thFeuruary ; by Mr.W. S. Hoyte 
at St. Nicholas, Sutton, on 20th February ; by Mr. H. L. Balfour at 
Colchester on 3rd April, and the Royal Albert Hall on 6th April. 

Mr. Shakespeare’s overture “ Hamlet” was played on 17th April by 
the Strolling Players’ Amateur Orchestral Society under the con- 
ductorship of the composer. 

Congratulations to Mr. H. G. Oke on his marriage on 6th March. 


flew fIDumc. 

Myles B. Foster , “ Now know I that the Lord,” Coronation Anthem, 
“ Minuet in E ” for organ. 

F. Kilvington Hattersley , “Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in Eflat.” 

Charles Macpherson , “Music for a Special Coronation Service 
authorized by the Archbishop of Capetown.” “Fantasy Prelude” 
for the organ. 

Mrs. Needham , “ The British King,” Song. 

All the above are published by Messrs. Novello & Co. 

Walter Macfarren, “ Angelus,” Romance for violin and pianoforte, 
dedicated to Emile Sauret. “ Old King Cole,” setting for male voices 
(A. T. B. B.) of traditional words, dedicated to the Lyric Vocal Union. 
“ Gavotte de Concert in E,” for pianoforte, dedicated to Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann. These are all published by Edwin Ashdown, Ltd. 


©bituap?. 

Mr. Alfred Gilbert passed away on 6th February'last. He was a 
native of Salisbury, where he was born on 21st October, 1826. At the 
age of 14 he became a pupil of Dr. Charles Corfe, of Christ Church Cath¬ 
edral, Oxford, and subsequently in 1845 entered the Royal Academy 
of Music. Some of his experiences in those early days he narrated in 
an article contributed to this Magazine in January, 1901. He held 
several organ appointments at various times, at Hanover Chapel, 
Regent Street; St.Matthew’s, Spring Gardens; Chepstow; Mitcham; St. 
John’s, Kentish Town ; and St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace. As early as 
1851 he organised and conducted a series of classical chamber concerts, 
and he acted as conductor of the Arian Choir, the Polyhymnia, and 
some other musical societies. A concert at which his works were per¬ 
formed was given in Rome in 1884, after which he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Academy of St. Cecilia of that city. Later he became the 
director of some notable concerts, given under the title of “The Musical 
Artists’ Society.” He directed the musical section of the Society for 
the encouragement of the Fine Arts, where, and at other institutions, 
he gave some valuable lectures on music. Mr. Gilbert was a director 
of the Philharmonic Society for many years, and he succeeded Dr. 
Cummings as orchestral superintendent. His works include several 
Cantatas, Operettas, three Trios, a Quintet for Pianoforte and Strings, 
and numerous pieces for the Pianoforte, and Songs ; he was also the 
editor of a Complete School of Classical Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
Mr. Gilbert was an original member of the Club, and had served on 
the committee. At the time of his death he was a Vice-President. 

We also regret to record the death of Mr. William Nicholl on 1st 
April last. Born in Glasgow in 1851, he, when a lad, went to India 
with his father, a well known civil engineer in Lower Bengal. After 
serving five years’ apprenticeship he was entrusted with the manage¬ 
ment of large and important works, such as the construction of har¬ 
bour and railway works. He left India in 1883, and acting on the 
advice of many friends and professional musicians resolved to adopt 
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music as a profession. He entered-the Royal Academy of Music the 
following year, where he gained the bronze medal and also the Parepa- 
Rosa gold medal. In 1885 he left the Academy in order to proceed 
to Italy, where he studied in Florence with Vannuccini until 1886. 
Returning home he made his debut at one of the Glasgow Choral 
Union’s Concerts in “The Messiah,” after which he took part in the 
Chester and Gloucester Festivals, and sang at many of the highest 
class concerts in London and elsewhere. He was appointed professor 
of Singing at the Academy in 1891, was elected an Associate of that 
Institution in 1895, and a Fellow two years later. He had twice the 
honour of singing before Her Majesty, the late Queen. Mr. Nicholl 
was the joint author of a book “The Natural Use of the Voice,” and 
had also published some songs. He had served for a short time on 
the committee of the Club, and was elected a Vice-President at the 
Annual General Meeting in October, 1901. 


Hcabemi? better. 

An important new feature has been added to the Academy curri¬ 
culum this term, namely, a Choir-training Class, under the direction 
of Mr. H. W. Richards. The Committee of Management have 
generously thrown it open to all those studying the organ, and more¬ 
over, will welcome ex-students of the organ, on payment of a nominal 
fee. Those attending the class (which commenced at the Lent half- 
term) will be fortunate enough to secure a complete preparation for 
the duties which fall to a choirmaster, from the training of boys’ 
voices, to the conducting of sacred works. Much appreciation and 
success has already attended this latest departure at our Institution, 
and doubtless it will prove a most useful and attractive addition to the 
many privileges enjoyed by the students of to-day. 

At the Directors’ Meeting, held on March 21st, the following 
elections took place :— 

Fellows. —Aldo Antonietti and Thomas Barrow Dowling. 

Associates. —Edith M. Nutter, Ethel Mary Wood, Alfred H. Barley, 
Percy Ould, and Cuthbert Whitemore. 

Honorary Members. —Frederic Cliffe, Alfred Gibson, William 
Stevenson Hoyte, and Henry W. Richards. 

An interesting course of lectures on “ Orchestral Instruments ” was 
given by the Curator, beginning on February 5th and terminating on 
March 19th. On each occasion the instruments dealt with were per¬ 
formed upon and exhibited. At the concluding discourse, the Stroh 
Violin was introduced, Mr. Josef Blaha playing Tartini’s Third Sonata, 
which effectively showed the capabilities of that instrument. 

The annual Organ Recital took place at the Academy, on Monday, 
February 10th ; the usual Chamber and Orchestral Concerts being 
given on February 24th and March 25th respectively. On the last 
occasion, a new dramatic Cantata, entitled The Lay of the Brown 
Rosary,” by A. von Ahn Carse (Macfarren Scholar), was produced. 

The Dramatic Class, under Mr. Farren, gave on Tuesday, March 
18th, at St. George’s Hall, David Garrick’s “ Katharina & Petruchio” 
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(adapted from Shakespeare’s “ The Taming of the Shrew”), preceded 
by Jerome’s “ Sunset.” 

The competitions for the various prizes this term, resulted as follows : 
Sterndale Bennett Prize, Florence Reeves ; Louisa Hopkins’ Memorial 
Prize, Violet L. Stewart; Evill Prize, George Henry Gardner ; Llew¬ 
ellyn Thomas Prize, Therese Grabowsky ; Goldberg Prize, George 
Clowser ; Charles Mortimer Prize, Benjamin J. Dale. 

The competition for the Sauret Prize has unavoidably been post¬ 
poned owing to the serious illness of the examiner, Mr. August Manns. 

W.H. 

The Chamber Concert at St. James’s Hall on 24th Feb. included 
songs from Miss Adelaide M. Rind and Miss Amy Yoyner. Miss Mary 
Dickenson played two movements from Dr. Max Bruch’s Violin Con¬ 
certo in G minor ; Miss Mabel Moore recited Edwin Arnold’s story of 
“The Taj Mahal”; and the ensemble class, conducted by Mr. Emile 
Sauret, played Gade’s pleasing Novellette in E, op. 58, for stringed 
orchestra. Two movements from Goldmark’s String Quintet were 
rendered by the Misses Nettie Atkinson, Amy Inglis, Maude Phillips, 
Ethel Pettit, and Mr. Lionel E. Horton. Other soloists whose names 
appeared on the programme were Miss F. Margaret Bennett, Mrs. 
Dewhurst, Miss Carmen Hill, Miss Ivy Angove, Mr. Dalton Baker, 
and Mr. Felix G. Swinstead. 

A performance of “Katherine and Petruchio” was given in St. 
George’s Hall, on the 18th instant, by the students of the Dramatic 
Class of the Academy under the direction of Mr. William Farren. 
Among the principals were Mr. H. C. Bukler (Petruchio), Mr. H. E. 
Butcher (. Baptista ), Miss A. Tomkins and Mr. N. Monck ; as Katherine 
Miss Margaret Somerville. A little “ curtain-raiser” by Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome, entitled “ Sunset,” prefaced the comedy ; among the actors 
were Miss Mabel Moore and Mr. N. Monck. The R.A.M. Dramatic 
Orchestra, under the conductorship of Mr. F. Corder, discoursed some 
light music, such as the Overture to Gounod’s “ Mirella,” Suppe’s 
“Poet and Peasant,” etc. 

The Orchestral Concert took place at Queen’s Hall on 25th March, 
when the first part of the programme consisted of a Dramatic Cantata 
“The Lay of the Brown Rosary,” by a student, Mr. A. Von Ahn Carse, 
in which Miss Ethel M. Lister sang as the heroine, and the parts of 
the Mother and the two Angels were sustained by Miss E. Margaret 
Llewellyn, Miss Katie E. B. Moss, and Miss Mabel Moore. The male 
characters were impersonated by Mr. George Henry Gardner and Mr. 
Henry E. Butcher. The second portion of the programme consisted 
of Tscha'ikowsky’s Pianoforte Concerto in B flat minor, the solo part 
of which was rendered by Miss Winifred Christie, Dr. Elgar’s song, 
“ Sabbath Morning at Sea,” sung by Miss Margaret Thomas, and 
and Liszt’s Symphonic Poem, “ Festklange” Sir Alexander Mac¬ 
kenzie conducted. 

An Organ Recital was given by the students of the Royal Academy 
of Music, at Queen’s Hall, on the 10th February. It included the 
performance of the first movement of an Organ Sonata in D minor, 
composed and performed by Benjamin J. Dale, a student. The per¬ 
formances of other students—K. Otto Stops, Jessie Barrett Handley, 
Stanley Marchant, Mabel Colyer, and Alexandra M. M. Talant also 
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gave proof of the excellent instruction given at Tenterden Street. 
Mr. F. Corder conducted Liszt’s “Orpheus,” arranged for organ, 
harps, and strings, and variety was afforded by a violin solo played by 
Margaret S. Holloway, a recitation given by Mabel Moore, and some 
songs. 

The Professors of the Royal Academy of Music have erected in 
Bishop’s Hull Churchyard, Taunton, a new headstone to the memory 
of their first Principal, Dr. William Crotch, who died in the house of 
his son (the Taunton Grammar School, now the Municipal Chamber 
and buildings) during a Christmas visit in the year 1847. The de¬ 
plorable state of the grave was brought to the notice of the R.A.M. 
authorities by Mr. Harold A. Jeboult (the hon. local representative), 
and it is satisfactory that they have not let the last resting place of 
their distinguished head pass out of recognition. 


IRottcee. 

1. —“The R.A.M. Club Magazine” will be published three times a 
year, about October, January and May, and will be sent gratis to all 
members and associates on the roll. No copies will be sold. 

2. —Members are asked to kindly forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine, although 
owing to exigencies of space the insertion of these cannot always be 
guaranteed. 

3. —New Publications by members will be chronicled but not 
reviewed. 

4. —All notices, &c., relative to the Magazine should be sent to the 
Secretary, Mr. J. Percy Baker, 289, High Road, Lee, S.E. 

By order of the Committee. 


Future Futures. 

Supper, Saturday, 10th May, 1902, at 8 p.m. 

Social Meeting (Ladies’ Night), Wednesday, 18th June, 1902, 
at 8 p.m. 

Annual Dinner, Friday, 25th July, 1902, at 7.30 p.m. 


Not less than a week’s notice is sent of each of the above fixtures. 
The Social Meetings are held at the Royal Academy of Music. The 
Suppers are held at the Club, and at least eight names must be sent 
to the Secretary before the day. The Annual Dinner will be held at 
the Monico Restaurant. 
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